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CJESAREA. 


Tne city of Caesarea (sometimes called Caesarea Palestina, to distinguish 
it from Cvesarea Philippi) is frequently mentioned in the New Testament. 
Tere that great and glorious event took place—the admission of the Gentiles 
into the Church of Christ, when the distinction which had formerly existed 
between Jew and Greek openly ceased—and they became one in C hrist Jesus. 
Here Philip resided with his four gifted daughters, and here the prophet 
Agabus foretold the coming trials of St. Paul. Hence several faithful 
brethren accompanied that great apostle to the place of his apprehension, and 
here he returned and dwelt as a prisoner for two years. Here the profligate 


and guilty Felix ¢rembled at his reasoning, and Agrippa was almost per- 
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suaded to be a Christian. And here, lastly, did that fearful judgment come 












) 
upon Herod, who in this very city, which he had fill ed with so many wonders, “ot 
and adorned with such magnificence, died of a loathsome and horrible fro 
disease, the punishment of his vain-glorious boasting. the 

Ceesarea, formerly called Strato’s Tower, from a Greek who founded it, on 
was built by Herod the Great, in honour of Augustus Cesar. It w as wes 
situated on the eastern coast of the Meditersanean, near the south end of tw 
Mount Carmel, thirty-six miles south of Acre, thirty north of Joppa, and 
sixty-two north-west of Jerusale m. It was a dispute respecting the pos- fro 
session of this city that gave rise to the war with the Romans: the Jews hal 
claiming it because it had been built in their own land, and the Greeks pe 
because it had been dedicated to the heathen gods. “7 

Ceesarea was inhabited by Jews, Heathens, and Samaritans ; hence parts ant 
of it were esteemed unclean by the Jews.* Some would not pass over § ihs 
certain places; others were less scrupulous. Perpetual contests were main- fro 
tained between the Jews and the Syrians, or the Greeks ; on one Sabbath- ; 
day, twenty thousand persons were ‘slain here. dar 

The account Josephus gives us of the building of Czesarea is as follows :— cap 
* Now, upon his (Herod’s) obser vation 1 of a place near the sea, which was : 
very proper for containing a city, and was before called Strato’s Tower, he Bu 
set about getting a plan for a magnificent city there, and erected many § pyi; 
edifices . . . . all over it of white stone. He also adorned it with most f ‘ 
sumptuous palaces .. . and, what was the greatest and most laborious work ren 
of all, he adorned it with a haven, that was always free from the waves of per 
the sea.... It was of excellent workmanship, which was the more remark- Ai 3 
able, being built in a place on, of itself, was not suitable to such noble col 
structures, but was pe fected by materials from other places, at very great app 
expenses This city is situate ...in the x passage by sea to Egypt, | ) yetween bot 
Joppa and Dora, which are lesser maritime eities, and not. fit for havens, the 
on account of the impetuous south winds that beat upon them. . . So Herod ‘ 
endeavoured to rectify this imeonvenience, and laid out such a compass poli 
towards the land, as might be sufficient for a haven, wherein the great, SO ¢ 
ships might be in safety: and this he effected by letting down vast stones of t 
of above fifty feet in length, not less than eight een in breadth, and nine in the 
depth, into twenty fathom deep ..... the mole, which he. built by the sea-side, don 
was two hundred feet wide, the half of whial was. opposed to the current of stoc 
the waves, so as to keep off those wawes whicl: were to. break upon them . . “ 
the other half had upon it a wall with several’ towers, the largest of which of a 
was named Drusus .... ftom the son-in-law of Cesar, who died voung. nO; 
There were also a great number of arehes, where the mariners dwelt. “There ebe: 
was before them a quay, or landing-place, which ran round the entire haven, lone 
and was a most agreeable walk . . . there were edifices all along the circular twe: 
haven, made of the most polished stone, with a certain elevation, whereon fron 
was erected a temple, that was seen a great way off by those that were by + 
sailing for that haven, and had in it two statues, one of Rome, the other of the 
Cesar. The city itself was called Casarea, and was also built of fine § ofa 
materials, and was of a fine structure. Nay, the very subterranean vaults “ 
and cellars had no less of architecture bestowed on them than had the ten | 

buildings above ground. Some of these vaults carried things, at even four 
distances, to the haven and to the sea; but one of them ran obliquely, and into 

* This circumstance, no doubt, added to the scruples of the Apostle about doul 
going to Cornelius, and gave double force to the announcement that henceforth the 
he was to call no man common or unclean, trac 
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bound all the rest together, that both the rain and the filth of the city were 
together carried off with ease ; and the sea itself, upon the flux of the tide 
from without, came into the city and washed it all clear. Herod also built 
thereon a theatre of stone; and on the south quarter, behind the port, an 
amphitheatre also, capable of holding a vast number of men, and con- 
veniently situated for a prospect to the sea. ‘The city was thus finished in 
twelve years, at the sole expense of Herod.” 

In the description of the march of Titus across the desert of Pelusium, 
from Egy ee to Palestine, with intent to besiege Jerusalem, he is said to have 
halted at Caesarea, having taken a resolution to gather all his forces together 
at that place. And after the memorable siege and fall of this dev oted city, 

“Titus went down with his army to that Cwsarea which lay by the seaside, 
and there laid up the rest of his spoils in great quantities, and gave orders 
that the captives should be kept there: for the winter season hindered him 
from sailing into Italy.” 

During the long period between this event and the rise of the Mohamme- 
dan power, no remarkable details are known respecting it; but it was 
captured in the seventh century, by the Saracens. 

After giving the preceding extracts from the Jewish historian, Mr. 
Buckingham thus describes the present state of Caesarea, now a mass of 
ruins :— 

“In examining the ruins of this celebrated spot, we first passed the 
remains of a building with fine Roman arches, many of which still remained 
perfect, while other masses of fallen fragments lay scattered beneath them 
A little beyond were the remains of another pile, with five or six granite 
columns fallen into the sea, on the very edge of which these buildings 
appear to have been originally erected. ‘They appeared to us to correspond, 
both in situation and form, with the edifices appropriated to the residence of 
the mariners. 

** Ascending from the beach, we saw fragments of white marble, highly 
polished, and an abundance of broken pottery, of the ribbed or grooved kind, 
so common amid Egyptian ruins; and this we conceived to mark the site 
of the edifices which stood all along the circular haven, and were built of 
the most polished stone, while the pottery might have been fragments of 
domestic utensils, or of broken vessels used in the service of the temple that 
stood there. 

‘* We next came to the principal remains of a large and well-built fort, 
of an irregular form, having four sides facing nearly towards the cardinal 
points, and the western one fronting the sea. On its northern front we 
observed four pyramidal bastions, with sloping sides, each about forty feet 
long at the base, twenty at the top, fifteen feet thiek in the centre, and from 
twenty to twenty-five feet in perpendic ‘ular height. They were separated 
from each other by a space of twice their own length, which was occ upied 
by the main wall of the fort, excellently built ; and near the centre, within 
the wall, we saw the remains of a large building, with the arched gateway 
of a passage through it. 

* On the eastern front, which is of greater extent than the northern, were 
ten similar bastions, including both of those at the angles. Opposite to the 
fourth, from the north-east angle, we observed a well, and looking down 
into it, saw distinctly an arched passage of undetermined extent, which was 
doubtless one of those subterranean vaults constructed for the carrying off 
the filth of the city by the influx of the sea; and, as far as the eye could 
trace it from above, it seemed to confirm the assertion of the historian, that 
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thesé¢ subterranean vaults had no less of architecture bestowed on them than 
had the buildings above ground . . .” 

After giving a minute description of other parts of this fort, amongst the 
ruins of which he mentions seeing the shaft of a grey granite column, and 
several pieces both of sculptured and polished marble, fragments of the 
sumptuous palaces of the city, Mr. Buckingham continues :—‘ ‘The whole 
terminates in an edifice on a rocky base, surrounded by enormous blocks of 
stone, the disjointed masses of the ancient mole, now washed by the waves ; 
of which edifice scarcely any perfect portion remains, but among whose 
ruins are seen fragments of at least twenty granite columns.* This may 
probably | be the tower of Drusus ... which was built on the mole itself, 
where this ruin still stands, having braved the fury of two thousand winters, 
and still defying the storms of ocean to effect its total demolition, though its 
venerable ruins are lashed by an almost eternal foam. The fort was 
surrounded on the north, the east, and the south, by a ditch about thirty 
feet broad and twenty deep... . 

“‘ The fragments of granite pillars,t and other marks of splendour secn 
near the sea, are unquestionably remains of the ancient Ceesarea ; but the 
fort itself, as it now stands, is as evidently a work of the Crusaders, who 
had one of their chief military stations here . . .(The) ruin of (the city) is 
so complete, that the most diligent survey would scarcely be rewarded by the 
fixing, with accuracy, the site of any of the public buildings, or even the 
delineation of its precise form, from the foundation of its walls. . . 

** At the present moment, the whole of the surrounding country is alsoa 
sandy desert towards the land ; the waves wash the ruins of the moles, the 
towers, and the port, towards the sea; and not a creature resides within 
many miles of this silent desolation.”—Buckincuam’s Travels in Palestine, 
vol. i. pp. 197—215. 

“The writer saw no living thing within it, except, when wearied with 
wandering on foot over its tangled ruins, matted as they were, after the 
earlier rain, with thistles, hemlocks, and other wild plants intertwined, he 
had scarcely begun to ride through them by a beaten track, when a large 
serpent darted across it through the rustling plants, and at the sight his 
horse starting back, literally shuddered under him, and could not be forced 
onward, where the multitude, after the oration of Herod, had shouted, ‘ It is 
the voice of a God, and not of a man,’ and where, in later times, proud 


Romans, Saracens, and Templars, had gaily pranced along a strect built of 


polished stones.”—Kerru. 

** Ceesarea is a heap of ruins, over which the green grass is growing, and 
perhaps after some more years, the very ruins will have disappeared, for the 
stones are carried away by ship-loads to Jaffa and other places for building.” 
—Jewish Intelligence, Nov. 1849. 

Mr. Hardy thus contrasts the present state of Casarea with its past 
history :—‘‘ Without the city,” he writes, ‘‘ on the southern side, are several 
mounds of ruins, overgrown with grass and brushwood. The amphitheatre 
stood in this direction, where Herod Antipas was smitten by an angel of 
God, and eaten of worms. Whilst I was occupied in taking a sketch of the 


* Irby and Mangles regard this building as erected upon the ruins of a 
Roman temple. 

+ Irby and Mangles mention finding a column of marble, with a Roman 
inscription of the Emperoy Septimus Severus, but too much ‘buried for them 
to copy; but they subsequently learned from Mr. Bankes (who had it cleared 
for copying) that 1t was a milestone.—Travels, p. 190. 
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THE HOLY LAND. du 
place, my companions picked up several pieces of marble, upon one of which 
was a flower, well executed ; and upon another, a Greek inse ription, There 
are many holes in the ground, made by the pachas of Acre in digging for 
the marbles by which their mosques and palaces are decorated. . . granite 
columns are scattered along the seashore in great profusion. 

‘There is not a single inhabitant near the place, nor any modern 
building. . . .A few birds and lizards are the only living possessors* we saw 
of this once crowded city, and these are not often disturbed in their abode, 
as the road usually pursued passes at a little distance. . . 

“ As Caesarea was the usual residence of the Roman governor, it was 
the scene of more numerous cruelties than any other part of I -alestine during 
the heathen persecutions. ‘The ecclesiastical historian Eusebius was bishop 
of this place. The famous Origen resided here some time, and whilst yet a 
layman, was permitted to preach before bishops. A walk through ruins 
where scenes-so memorable have been witnessed, could not but awaken 
many trains of most profitable reflection. The woes of the prisoner, and 


"WaLt or CaSAREA, 

the triumphs of the persecutor, had alike passed away ;. and where the 
simple eloquence of an apostle was once heard, and its pover was acknow- 
ledged by an upjust judge and an ambitious monarch, no sound could then be 
distinguished but the centle murmur of the sea. There was a single boat 
passing at the time, with its small white sail, to remind us of the thousands 
that once bore themselves proudly upon the same waters, laden with the 
produce of ali climes. This spot is particularly dear to the missionary, as 
it was consecrated by the baptism of the Gentile convert, at that timea 
wonder without a precedent. Now the children of the adoption are living 
under the wrath of God, and the despised ‘ barbarians,’ from almost every 

* Lamartine relates, that he disinterred three jackals from the bosom of the 
ruins, and that the only human being whom he saw in Cesarea was a young 
Arab shepherd, who arrived there during Mr. Lamartine’s visit, to water his 
flocks at a fountain, to which he said he was in the daily habit of resorting for 
that purpose from his dwelling, two leagues distant, among the mountains. 
According to Pococke, crocodiles were formerly found near Casarea. 
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nation among men, are admitted into the favour of the Lord, and have the 
promise hat they shall sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in 
the kingdom of heaven. At such a place, the solemn caution of the 
Apostle comes home to the mind with additional force, ‘Be not high- 
minded, but fear; for ifGod spared not the natural branches, take heed 
lest he spare not thee!’”—Harpy’s Notices, pp. 125—128. 


OLD ADAMSON—conclud ; 

Wuen I entered the cottage, the first object that caught my eye was old 
Adamson busily employed in—can the reader guess what he was doing? 
Reading ; no, he was not reading, though it was evident he had been doing 
so; for the Bible and Prayer-book lay by his side, and the P rayer-book was 
lying open at the Psalms for the day. No, he was not reading, for he was 
working—ay e, and moreover, darni ng—yes, G ining one ¢ if his yellow hand- 
keschiohs, as neatly as any woman at his age ¢ ‘ould have dune. His spectacles 
(which I found he did not wear, excepting when working or reading) 
were on his nose, and he was pulling out his thread in such a methodical 
way, that you might have fancied it his sister instead of himself; but she 
was at the washing tub, so that could not be. He smiled at seeing 1 
prise, which I did not attempt to conceal, and said, “* You are not 

seeing men-bodies at the needle, I warrant, ma’am.” ‘* No, indeed, Mr. 
Ace, it is a new sight to me; it would almost make me fancy that you 
must have been a sailor, for they and tailors are the only men who handle 
the needle with such skill as you seem to do; and yet I cannot think yo 
have been a sailor either, you are not weather-beaten enough for that; an 
as to a tailor, why, you have no appearance of that about you, I should 
say. ” 

“* No, ma’am, neither sailoring nor tailoring have fallen to my lot,” said 
he, laughing; “I have been a gentleman’s servant the most of my d Lys. 
To be sure, I was six months head waiter at the George, in the town, but 
with that exception I have been footman, or butler, ever since [ went into 
service ; and good families I have lived with. Not many of them though, 
for L never was fond of change; seven years was the shortest time I ever 
lived with a master, and I never met with a bad one, which is more tha 
most folks can say. I often think, ma’am, I have been much favoured.” 
** Good servants aw will find good masters,” I replied; ‘* though 
certainly it is wonderful that you never met with a bad one.” 

** Well, ma’am, I believe I have to thank my father for much of my good 
fortune ; he star ted me well, and gave mea few good rules when I first went 
out, and I never forgot them. ‘Never be above your place, Tom,’ he used to 
say ; ‘ never be afraid of work, nor say, I was not hired to do this, or that, or the 
other. Recollect, you have a Master in heaven, as well as a master on earth ; 
while you serve the one, don’t forget the other. Keep close to the Church, 
Tom ; you were baptized in it, and confirmed in it, and you have received 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s s Suppe rin it. Many new religions are astir in 
the world, but none of them will take you more safely through this world, 
and more surely to a better, than the Church. But, remember, you are not 
to bea Churel hman in name only.’ This is the kind of advice my father 
gave me, ma’am, and many such sayings he had; he was aman of few words, 
but those few were to the purpose.” “They were, indeed,” I replied, “and 
I wish we had more of such fathers now a-days, and then, perhaps, we should 
have more of such sons, and there would be better servants than we have at 
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55 
present.” “ Well, ma’am, it must indeed be allowed, (though, perhaps, it’s 
not for me to make the remark,) that servants are not now what they used 
to be. There is not that attachment to families that there was in my time. 
Often a simple reprimand, now, is sufficient to make a servant give up his 
place ; and, perhaps, their readiness to do that is not more remarkable than 


the ease with which they will leave their Church, and join any sect that may 
entice them.” 


*“* Perhaps,” I rejoined, “ the one may be the cause of the other; for we 
may be pretty sure that those who think lightly of their heavenly Master's 
service, will not think more of an earthly 1 master ; so that, indifference in 
religion is pretty sure to lead to recklessness in other things.” ‘ Aye, ma’am, 
often and often I've said to our Meg, how different it was when I was a boy, 
and still more so when my father was young; I’ve heard him say, then 
master and mistress, children and servants, all met in their parish church ; 
but now it’s far otherwise. ‘The family may be at the church, but it’s a 
chance if the servants are not at half-a-dozen different places of worship, just 
according to their own fancy. I cannot help thinking, as I said before, 
hat wher sre there is a want of re spect for authority in one thing, there will 
be in another. Now-a-days, it’s all what J think, and what I approve. 
Why, actually, ma’am, I heard a person say the other day, that he had 
notion of keeping to the church now, for there was so much to be heard at 
other places; &nd besides which, he must say, that Mr. Seymour’s sermons 
were not always to his taste; he was rather too fond of telling the people 
what they ought to do, as if he knew so much better than they did.” * And 
what did you say, Mr. Adamson, to your friend’s remark ?” What did I 
say, ma'am !—why, I could not help laughing, and telling him, that I sup- 
p pont the next time he reminded his boys - girls of their duty, they would 
oe telling him that they knew it as w ell as he did ; and th iat, if they thought 
y could meet with any one to take them in for a few days, they would, 
pe rhaps, be leaving him, just to hear and see what other parents did to their 
children. I wish, ma’am, you had seen Will Morris’s face ; he said I was 
the quaintest fellow that ever was ; and we had such a talk, before I could 
convince him that his wandering away from his parish priest's: instructions, 
was just like children wandering away from their own pare nts.” ‘* But did 
you convince him at last?” Iasked. ‘“ Why, ma’am, he said he did not 
doubt but I might be right, only he did not like to be tied. 
you see, ma’am—a want of submission.” 

‘** But we have wandered from our starting-point, Mr. Adamson, which 
was about your working. You say that that you have been in serv ice most 
of your life, but you surely did not darn your handkerchiefs then?” “ Poor 
old Lady Broome! (she was mother to my master, Sir Thomas Broome) 
many’s the time, when she saw me sitting darning, as she passed the house- 
keeper’s room, she would say, ‘ You are a very careful man, Thomas, I wish 
all people were as exact as you.’” 

** But, Mr. Adamson, if you have lived in such good families, and been 
so careful, and, of course, as you stayed so long in your places, you would 
have good wages; did you never manage to lay by anything for your old 
age?” “ Never, ma’am; and you will not be surprised when I tell you 
the reason. My poor father, who was always a tender man, was bed-ridden 
for many years, and was incapacitated from work before that. All that I 
had saved I gave to him ; and all that I could save, you may be sure was 
shared with him as long as he lived. After his death, my dear mother had 
a stroke of the palsy, and could do but little for herself; so, of course, it 


The same story 
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was useless my thinking of laying by money, when she wanted it. Ah! 
poor soul, she had spent the best part of her life in the service of her children, 
and it was only right that we should help her, when we had health and 
strength, and she had not. Aye, ma’am,” he added with much earnestness, 
‘*‘ there’s nothing in this world like a mother! Go the world over, and 
you'll never find anybody that will do for you as your _mother has done.” 
‘*‘And how many years is it since you lost yours ?” ‘ Just fifteen years 
ago; and a great age she was. She breathed her last in my arms. I had 
come from Cumberland to bring her a little money, and spend the Christ- 
mas with her; for Sir Thomas Broome, whom I lived with then, (he was 
certainly a most kind master,) sent me to pay her a visit for a few days, 
little thinking that it was to see her on her death-bed. But so it was pro- 
videntially ordered ; and a comfort it will be to me to my dying day, and 
that will not be long first, to think that I was there to receive her blessing. 
I was her only son, and she thought a great deal of me.’ 

**'You were her only son, Mr. Adamson, you say, and a good son too, I 
am sure, it was therefore no wonder that she thought much of you; but 
since her death, have you not been able to lay by anything for yous? ; 
‘No, ma’am, not a farthing, and never shall now ; but I’m sure I shall be 
provided for. He who feeds the ravens, will not let one of his servants want 
Often when we seem to be getting lower and lower in the world, ong 
Almighty stirs up something for us, Just as he did when you came to off 
Meg your washing. We were going fast down hill just then; and hie 
you went, Meg and I observed, that we ought never to be distrustful of 
God’s providence over us, for that he brought help to us when we least 
expected it. More than once it has happened so, ma’am ; and it is so little 


easy 


‘“‘T have closed the e yes of two of my sisters, and now it is hard to sa Ly 
whether Meg or I shall leave the other lonely. We often pray that if it 
be God’s will we may not be long r divided; an d, indeed, at our a: oe, it is not 

likely that we shall, “for I am in my seventy-eighth year, and Meg is in her 
seventy-fifth.” 

The old-fashioned clock that stood in one corner of the room struck one 
as old Adamson finished his sentence, aud I felt that I had stayed over their 
dinner-hour, for a saucepan was on the fire, and by its constant bubbling 
proclaimed that something was cooking within. 

How really rich, thought I, as I was walking home, are these poor people 
in the midst of their poverty! Theirs is a wealth that never fails them. 
Their bags are never empty. And what is the secret of all this? A 
humble, contented, thankful spirit, springing from an unshaken trust in 
God’s gracious ene privation, if it comes, without a 
murmur; abounding in thankfulness when it is removed. Bishop Wilson 
says, “ They that og a convenient place to sleep in, and they that have 
the comfort of sleep, have both great reason to be thankful ; and even they 
that want these mercies have reason to bless God, if, in the midst of their 
afflictions, he is pleased to refresh them with the ¢ omforts of his grace.” 
This contented couple seemed in their daily practice fully to realize these 
words. 

An interval of nearly a month having ensued between one of my visits, I 
was distressed on paying my next, to see Margaret not at the washing tub, 
but in bed—sensible, indeed, but de »prived almost of speech, and power of 
motion. I had been from home for a few days, and on my return, I was 


that we want for the short time we have to live, that we are quite 
about worldly matters.” 
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OLD ADAMSON. 57 
told that my washerwoman had had a paralytic stroke. No one knew who 
had called to say so, nor whether it was my present washerwoman or her pre- 
decessor; in fact, the message seemed a vague one, and I determined to 
walk over the following day, to see if it were indeed poor Margaret who had 
been thus afflicted. 

The moment I entered the door, I saw her stretched on the bed, pale and 
helpless. A smile passed over her countenance as she recognised me; and 
I sat down by her side, and heard from her brother, (for she could scarcely 
articulate, ) that, three days before, she had been seized with a paralytic 
stroke ; that, at first, she could not speak at all, nor even move, but that now 
she could make herself understood. Her brother said that she had no pain; 
that they had had their good clergyman to see her, and he was coming the 
next morning to administer the holy communion to her; ‘ so,” he added, 
‘* we shall partake of it together. Ay,ma’am, Mr. Seymour is very attentive 
to my sister. He has been every day to see her since she was seized. I 
believe he thinks she'll not get better.” 

1 had brought two or three little things which I thought she might like; 
and having charged her brother to send me word if there was anything else 
she wanted, (though this, perhaps, was scarcely necessary, as 1 was sure 
Miss Anna would look after her favourites,) 1 took my leave. As TI left 
the cottage, I felt it was a great uncertainty whether I should see Margaret 
again in this world; and I walked home with very different feelings from 
those which I gencrally had, after visiting their humble dwelling. 

I was not able to return to their cottage for more than a week, and then 
IT had the pleasure of seeing Margaret sitting by the fireside, looking pale 
and wan, indeed, and with one hand and arm useless, but still able to sit, 
and her speech evidently improved. 

Week after week Margaret continued to improve, though very slowly. 
She regained the use of her arm after some months; but to this day she 
can make no use of her hand. Old Adamson, each time that I went, used 
to delight in relating her improvement. 

Of course, this illness of Margaret’s put an end to her taking in washing, 
but still she managed to clean her house, and actually scrubbed the floor 
and table with her left hand, as clean as many do, who ‘have the use of both 
hands. This she had continued to do for three years; and only last week 
I found her on her knees cleaning up the fire-place. 

Not very long after Margaret’s illness, I heard that they were going to 
remove, and, knowing how great would be the fatigue to them, I went to 
ascertain the cause; as I thought, if it were merely < on account of having a 
little more rent to pay, that we might manage to raise the money qui urterly 
to prevent that; so 1 went to hear all about. it. Margaret was ‘by herself f 
for her brother had gone to look at the new cottage they had taken. ‘And 
do you like the thoughts of moving, Margaret?” Iasked. “W hy, ma’am, 
indeed I cannot exac tly s say that ; but I think we shall be more comfortable 
when it is done, though it’s a great fatigue for us, for we are not like 
young folks.” 

Nearly a twelvemonth passed after their change of abode, without any 
material variation in their daily course. Miss Anna continued as kind 
and attentive as ever, though their removal had taken them rather farther 
from her; and Mr. Seymour’s continued pastoral care was still the con- 
stant theme of their praises. ‘Their Christmas, they said, had been a 
grand one indeed. Mr. Seymour had sent them a piece of beef, and Miss 


Anna had actually given them a whole loin of mutton. They ate the 
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mutton first, and salted the beef; and it lasted them a whole month, and 
tasted finely of the salt at last, they said. ‘Thankful creatures! whatever 
was given them, was sure to be the ‘best they had ever had. 
Not long after this grand Christmas, my poor old friend was seized with 
an illness which I certainly thought would have carried him into the grave. 
I scarcely know what to call it, but it seemed like a complete breaking up 
of his constitution; a general debility, and want of power. He was firmly 
convinced that he was going to die. A very few days, he used to say, he th 
was certain would see a change in him, and he was quite ready ; he merely an 
waited for the call. le: 
However he recovered ; a year has passed since he had this warning ; and th 
it is not a week ago, since he told me that his bodily health ‘was as good as ba 
ever it had been in his life, but that, of course, his rheumatic pains would rer 
never leave him, and his old fall rendered him unable to walk fast, or far; ha. 
but, with these exceptions, he said, he did not believe there was a healthier m 
man living. He and his sister go on in their old course, patterns of con- as 
tentment to all. He is still fond of talking of days gone by, of the an 
many instances, in the course of his life, in which Providence had been Sal 
working for his good. He still reads, still darns, still praises Miss Anna § suc 
and Mr. Seymour, and, to use his own words, is still “‘ blessed with a con- twe 
His delight is, perhaps, the greatest, when he manages to ain 
and bef 
the 


tented mind.” 
hobble to church, with the quiet inoffensive Margaret at his side ; 
their devout behaviour when there affords a proof of that reverence foi 
God’s word, God’s house, and God’s ministers, which a humble mind and roc! 
a grateful heart will always rejoice to show. 
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Tug well-known Salmon (S. Salar), the largest of the genus, forms the fis] 
object of one of the most important of our national fisheries, of which an Bas 
idea may be formed from the quantity sent to the London market alone, that ) 
during six days, (not selected as being unusually productive), viz., 253 boxes. ; 
Sooner or later in the spring, according to the season and the locality, 
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THE SALMON. 


59 
the Salmon, which have spent some months in the ocean, begin to throng 
the mouths of the rivers. They remain a few days in the mingled salt and 
fresh water, before they proceed, when, having become seasoned, they ascend 
the streams. 

As the summer advances, they proceed higher and higher, and become 
more swollen with roe, and consequently out of season. We have mentioned 
the perseverance with which they surmount obstacles, in their progress to 
the spawning place; “they shoot up rapids with the velocity of arrows, 
and make wonderful efforts to surmount cascades and other impediments by 


leaping, frequently clearing an elevation of eight or ten feet, and, gaining 


the water above, pursue their course. If they fail in their attempt and fall 
back into the stream, it is only to remain a short time quiescent, and thus 


recruit their strength to enable them to make new efforts.’ ** Mr. Mudie 
has described some of these feats which he has witnessed at the Fall of Kil- 
morac, in Inverness-shire. ‘‘'The pool below this fall is very large ; and, 
as it is the head of the run in one of the finest Salmon rivers in the North 
and only a few miles distant from the sea, it is literally thronged with 
Salmon, which are continually attempting to pass the fall, but without 
success, as the limit of their perpendicular spring does not appear to exceed 
twelve or fourteen feet; at least, if they leap higher than that, they are 
aimless and exhausted, and the foree-of ‘the current dashes them down again 
before they have reeowered their energy. They often kill themselves by 
the violence of their exertions to ascend ; and sometimes they fall upon the 
rocks and areeaptured. It is, indeed, said thatene of the wonders which 
the Frasers of Lovat, who are lords-of the manor, used to shew their guests, 
vas a voluntary cooked Salmon, at the Fallsof Kilmorac. For this purpose, 
a kettle was placed upon the flat rock on the south side of the fall, close by 
the edge of the water, and kept full and boiling. There is a considerable 
extent of the rock where tents were erected, and the whole was unde 
canopy of overshadowing trees. ‘There the company r are said to have 
waited until a Salmon fell into the kettle, aud was boiled in their presence.” t 
The shallow beds of gravel near the sources of the streams having been 
at length reached, the Salmon proceeds to capers its spawn, which is done 
in the end of summer or autumn. The male and female unite their efforts 
to make a trench, by working in the loose gravel with their noses, always 
against the stream; into this furrow, when completed, the female deposits 
her spawn, which is afterwards covered up again. The fish are now unfit 
for food, and are called unclean. At the end of winter, they gradually 
descend the rivers, and soon regain the sea, where they recover their health 
and strength, and increase greatly in size, returning again in the summer 
to the rivers as before, very often (not always) ascending the identical 
stream which they left. 

In the spring, the spawn deposited in the preceding autumn is hatched, 
and the fry, less than an inch in length, ascend through the gravel, and 
proceed to pursue the same course as the adults, down to the sea, increasing 
in size as they go. In May-or June they usually reach the salt-water, in 
which they remain till the waning of the summer warns them again to seek 
the shallows. Their increase is very great and remarkably rapid, so that a 
fish of the first summer will often weigh six pounds. Before the first 
spawning, the fish is called a Grilse. It has been proved by experiment, 
that fry confined in fresh-water will grow and thrive, without any com 








Yarrell, Br. Fish, vol. ii. p. 8. + Brit. Naturalist, vol. i, p. 191. 
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munication with the sea.* The Salmon has been known to attain the 
weight of eighty-three pounds. 

The Salmon-Trout (S. Tretia) in its habits and economy, much re- 
sembles the Salmon; migrating from the sea to the rivers and back again. 
It is considered as next to that fine species in value for the excellence of its 
flesh. It is found in some parts of our country, but principally in the 
streams of Scotland, Wales, and Ireland. The largest individual on record 
weighed seventeen pounds. 
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Tue Trout (Salmo Fario). ws 


The Common Trout (8. Fario), which by its voracity, and no less by | 
its cautious vigilance, affords excellent sport to the angler, is one of the most ct 
beautiful of the genus. The form is elegant, the curves which form the a 
outline of the back and the belly being very graceful and flowing: the shi 
colour of the upper parts is yellowish, with many reddish spots, brighter on fh 
the sides, where the hue becomes golden yellow; the belly silvery white. fro 
And its excellence answers to its beauty; for, as Walton observes, “‘ he * 
may justly contend with all fresh-water fish, as the Mullet may with all sea- ” 
fish, for precedency and daintiness of taste; and, being in right season, the - ; 
most dainty palates have allowed precedency to him.” The ‘Trout does not ff 
descend to the sea, but is a constant inhabitant of the rivers, haunting such ; } 
places as afford deep holes and hollow banks, in which it lies concealed M. 
during the day, but in the night swims near the surface, snaps at flies, and os 
hunts after small fishes, frogs, and even water-rats. ‘* Though vigilant and ys 
cautious in the extreme, the Trout is also bold and active. A Pike and a 
Trout put into a confined place together, had several battles for a particular : 
spot, but the Trout was eventually the master.”+ Trout of fifteen pounds he 
are occasionally caught in the Thames; but one is recorded to have been une 
caught near Great Driffield in 1832, which was thirty-one inches in length, 
twenty-one in girth, and weighed seventeen pounds. And, in 1822, one 
was taken near Salisbury, which weighed twenty-five pounds. i. 

The fish called Charr, inhabiting mountain lakes, and marked by the ee 
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* Yarrell’s Br. Fishes, ii. 21. + Yarrell. dist: 
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ON COMBINATIONS OR UNIONS. G1 


brilliant orange hue of the underparts,—is a species of Salmon (S. Alpinus, 
S. Salvelinus, §e.). It is highly esteemed for its flavour, but does not afford 
much sport to the angler. 

The Graylings ( Thymallus) resemble the Trouts, but are distinguished 
by the smallness of the mouth, the large size of the scales, and the great 
height and length of the first dorsal fin: the gills have seven or eight rays. 
They are generally handsome fishes, and scarcely inferior to the Trouts in 
flavour. When newly taken from the water, they emit a peculiar odour, 
resembling that of thyme. They do not appear to be migratory. 


ON COMBINATIONS OR UNIONS 


WaGEs are not dependent upon the will of those who pay them; nor is a 
master always able to pay his workmen as large wages as he and they 
would desire. There are various reasons for this. It may be, that a 
master’s profit does not admit of his expending more than a given sum in 
wages; and the capital he has invested in the construction of his farm- 
buildings, purchase of his implements of husbandry, if he be a farmer, or of 
his mill machinery, if he be a manufacturer, oblige him to require a 
remunerating interest for the money he has laid out. In fact, wages can 
only be altered by changing the proportion between the number of labour- 
ers, and the fund set apart for their maintenancé. 

Sut workpeople, in the manufacturing districts, with a view to raising 
the ordinary rate of wages, have, of late years, resorted to the expedient of 
unions, or combinations and strikes, to effect their object. It is proposed 
to show you with what bad effect these strikes and combinations have been 
attended, both to workmen and to their masters; but, more especially, to 
workmen. 

A union is a combination of workpeople against their masters to carry 
some particular object; this is, generally, to force up wages; on the 
presumption that masters are able, if they choose, to give a higher rate 
than they do: but these unions have often other objects in view besides 
this one. Sometimes they would dictate to their masters when and by 
whom they shall get their work done; sometimes they would prevent them 
from taking < apprentices ; sometimes they would prohibit them from paying 
their w orkp eople by the piece, and insist upon all being paid at a particular 
rate of day wages, irrespective of the work done being bad or good. 

The following examples will show you with how little success their 
efforts to raise wages by these means have been attended :— 

In the year 1810, the spinners in-all the mills in the neighbourhood of 
Manchester, including Stockport, Macclesfield, Staley-bridge, Hyde, Old- 
ham, Bolton, and Preston, turned out, and 30,000 people were thrown out 
of employ. ‘Their object was to raise the wages in these country districts 
to a level with those in Manchester. Now, it so happens that in Manchester, 
wages have always been, and must of necessity always be, higher than in 
the sur rounding places; and for the following reasons: First, all the yarn 
and goods that are made in Iengland are sent to Manchester to be sold ; ; 
and thus Manchester enjoys facilities for obtaining raw cotton hardly 
equalled by any other town in the kingdom. Secondly, there also the 
principal machine-makers reside ; therefore, master manufacturers can get 
their machines at less expense there, than others who live at a greater 
distance. Thus they can afford to pay their men at a higher rate; but the 
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country masters are deprived of these advantages, and are consequently 
obliged to reduce the wages of their workmen to a lower rate, as otherwise 
they would be unable to get the same profit on their capital as the ay 
chester manufacturers ; and without this, they must cease working ; for, 

is merely the average rate of profit they obtain, and their ability to get 
their work performed at lower prices than at Manchester, that is the condi- 
tion of their remaining in the business at all. On the occasion in question, 
4d. was paid in the country districts for spinning a lb. of cotton, and 44d. 
in Manchester; and to raise the country wages to this latter sum was the 
aim of the union. 

But the attempt proved a signal failure, as from its folly and injustice it 
was right it should. After four months of misery, during which time the 
hard-earned savings of years of industry were consumed, and furniture, 
clothes, and every article of comfort or convenience were dis posed of, 
these misguided men were obliged to return to their work, not at the rate 
of 4d., which they had been previously earning, but at 2d.; thus submit- 
ting to a reduction of 50 per cent. on those wages, to raise which every thing 
but existence had been staked. 


In 1824, all the cotton spinners in Hyde turned out for an increase of 


waves: but this time it was much against the will of the workmen; the 
committee of the union to which they belonged insisted upon it. The result 
of this strike was, that the men, after enduring the greatest hardship, came 
back to, their work at the same wages which they had turned out to raise. 

In 1830, 3000 spinners at Ashton and Staley- bridge left their work, by 
which fifty-two mills, and 20,000 people, at least, were thrown idle for ten 
weeks. At the end of that time, they returned to their work at the same 
wages they had previously been re ceiving 

Such has been the result of these atte mpts to foree up wages. Now, 
look at the consequence of the efforts of the unions to effe ct some of the 
other objects mentioned above. 

A union in Leeds required of a manufacturer in that town to pledge 
himself to weave and spin all the cloth he made upon his own premises, on 
pain of a strike; and, moreover, besides having none of it done in the 
neighbouring villages, as had hitherto been his custom, to pay the work- 
people the prices they demanded. ‘The master consented ; but, what did 
he do next? He immediately reduced his manufacture two-thirds, took in 
work of a different description; and, consequently, his weavers’ earnings 
were reduced from 17s. to 7s., and his spinners’ from 27s. to 10s. Afier 
enduring this for three months, his workmen petitioned him to recommence 
manufacturing as before ; but he refused to comply with their wishes. 

Another master in Leeds employed a considerable number of workhouse 
children, who were learning their business at the factory. It did not suit 
the purposes of the union that these children should be thus employed ; 
and having found that one of the overseers was a butcher, they threatened 
him with the loss of all his custom if he did not prevent the cl hildren fron 
working in the interdicted factory. The overseers yielded, the children 
were withdrawn from their employment, and the parish had to pay the 
whole charge for their maintenance. 
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THE GOODNESS OF GOD, EXEMPLIFIED BY THE HAPPINESS OF 
HIS CREATURES. 


Ir is a happy world after all. The air, the earth, the water, teem with 
delighted existence. In a spring noon, or a summer evening, on whichever 
side I turn my eyes, myriads of happy beings crowd upon my view. ‘‘ The 
insect youth are on the wing.” Swarms of new-born lies are trying their 
pinions in the air. Their sportive motions, their wanton mazes, their gra- 
tuitous activity, their continual change of place without use or purpose, 
testify their joy, and the exultation which they feel in their lately discovered 
faculties. A bee amongst the flowers in spring is one of the most cheerful 
objects that can be looked upon. Its life appears to be all enjoyment; so 
busy, and so pleased; yet it is only a specimen of insect life, with which, 
by reason of the animal being half domesticated, we happen to be better 
acquainted than we are with that of others. The whole winged insect 
tribe, it is probable, are equally intent upon their proper employments, 
and, under every variety of constitution, gratified, and perhaps equally gra- 
tified, by the offices which the Author of their nature has assigned to them. 
But the atmosphere is not the only scene of enjoyment for the insect race. 
Plants are covered with aphides, greedily sucking their juices, and con- 
stantly, as it should seem, in the act of sucking. It cannot be doubted 
but that this is a state of gratification. What else should fix them so 
close to the operation, and so long? Other species are running about, 
with an alacrity in their motions, which carries with it every mark of 
pleasure. Large patches of ground are sometimes half covered with 
these brisk and sprightly natures. If we look to what the waters 
produce, shoals of the fry of fish frequent the margins of rivers, of lakes, 
and of the sea itself. ‘These are so hi 1appy, that they know not what to do 
with themselves. ‘Their attitudes, their vivacity, their leaps out of the 
water, their frolicks in it (which I have noticed a thousand times with 
equal attention and amusement), all conduce to show their excess of spirits, 
° 
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and are simply the effects of that excess. Walking by the sea-side, in a 
calm evening, upon a sandy shore, and with an ebbing tide, I have fre- 
quently remarked the appearance of a dark cloud, or, rather, very - 
mist, hanging over the edge of the water, to the height, perhaps, of half < 
yard, and of the breadth ‘of two or three yards, stre stching along the coast 
as far as the eye could reach, and always retiring with the water. When 
this cloud came to be examined, it proved to be nothing else than so much 
space, filled with young shrimps, in the act of bounding into the air from 
the shallow margin of the water, or from the wet sand. If any motion of 
a mute animal could express delight, it was this; if they had meant to 
make signs of their happiness, they ‘could not have done it more inte lligibly 
Suppose, then, what I have no doubt of, each individual of this number to 
be in a state of positive enjoyment; what a sum, collectively, of gratifica- 
tion and pleasure have we here before our view! 

The young of all animals appear to me to receive pleasure simply from 
the exercise of their limbs and bodily faculties, without reference to any 
end to be attained, or any use to be answered by the exertion. A child, 
without knowing anything of the use of language, is in a high degree de- 
lighted with being able to speak. Its incessant repetition of a few arti- 
culate sounds, or, perhaps, of the single word which it has learnt to pronounce, 
proves this point clearly. Nor is it less pleased with its first successful 
endeavours to walk or rather to run (which precedes walking), although 
entirely ignorant of the importance of the attainment to its future life, and 
even without applying it to any present purpose. A child is delighted 
with speaking, without having anything to say, and with walking without 
knowing where to go. And, prior to both these, I am disposed to believe, 
that the waking hours of infancy are agreeably taken up with the exercise 
of vision, or pe haps, more properly speaking, with learning to see. 

3ut it is not for youth alone that the great Parent of creation hath pro- 
vided. Happiness is found with the purring cat, no less than with the 
playful kitten; in the arm-chair of dozing age, as well as in either the 
sprightliness of the dance or the animation of the chase. To novelty, to 
aecuteness of sensation, to hope, to ardour of pursuit, succeeds, what is, in 
no inconsiderable degree, an equivalent for them all, “‘ perception of ease.” 
Herein is the exact difference between the young and the old. The young 
are not happy, but when enjoying pleasure ; the old are happy w hen free 
from pain. And this constitution suits with the degrees of animal power 
which they respectively possess. The vigour of youth was to be stimulated 
to action by impatience of rest; whilst to the imbecility of age, quietness 
and repose become positive gratifications. In one important respect the 
advantage is with the old. A state of ease is, generally speaking, more 
attainable than a state of pleasure. A constitution, therefore, which can 
enjoy ease, is preferable to that which can taste only ple asure. This same per- 
ception of ease oftentimes renders old age a condition of great comfort; 
especially when riding at its anchor after a busy or tempestuous life. It 
is well described by Rousseau, to be the interval of repose and enjoyment, 
between the hurry ‘and the end of life. How far the same cause extends to 
other animal natures, cannot be judged of with certainty. ‘The appearance 
of satisfaction, with which most animals, as their activity subsides, seek 
and enjoy rest, affords reason to believe, that this source of gratification is 
appointed to advanced life, under all, or most, of its various forms. In the 
species with which we are best acquainted, namely our own, I am far, even 
as an observer of human life, from thinking that youth is its happiest season, 
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THE SPINNING JENNY.—HARGREAVES. 65 


much less the only happy one; as a Christian, I am willing to believe that 
there is a great deal of truth in the following representation given by a 


very pious writer, 


as well as excellent man ;* 


‘To the intelligent and 


virtuous, old age presents a scene of tranquil enjoyments, of obedient 
appetite, of well- regulated affections, of matufity in knowledge, and of calm 


preparation for immortality. 


In this serene and dignified state, placed as 


it were on the confines of two worlds, the mind of a good man reviews 
what is past with the complacency of an approving conscience ; and looks 


forward with humble 


confidence in the mercy of God, 


and with devout 


aspirations towards his eternal and ever-increasing favour.” —Patey. 


* Father's Instructions ; by Dr. Percival of Manchester, p. 317. 


THE USEFUL ARTS AND MANUF 
THE SPINNING JENNY.— 
HARGREAVES. 

Tue method of spinning with the 
one-thread wheel long continued to 
impede the progress of the manufac- 
ture, 
made the first mechanical invention 
profitably employed by manufacturers 
in England in spinning cotton 
This was the Spinning Jenny, invented 
by James Hargreaves, at Stand-hill, 
near Blackburn, in Lancashire, near 
the print-ground, the first and infant 
establishment of the father of the late 
Sir Robert Peel. 
plain, industrious, but illiterate man, 


mon, with others of his class, felt 


with yarn. The principle of his inven- 
wheel; its merit is its greater pro- 
ductiveness, and it is said to have 
occurred to him by one of those so- 
called accidents, which, when the mind 
is brooding on one particular subject, 
frequently occur, and lead the thoughts 


may rather say that at such a time 
the mind is alive to the reception of 
any incident that may accidentally arise. 
Hargreaves lad twelve 
it is related that some of them and 
their playmates were one day assem- 
bled at play, during the dinner hour, 
when a wheel at which he, or some 
member of the family, was spinning, 
was accidentally overturned: the 


thread still remained in the hands of | 


the spinner, and as the whcel was 
prevented by the framing from touch- 
ing the floor, it still con :tinued to turn 
round, and to move the spindle as 


when, about the year 1764, was | ag 
|} it lay on the floor with an 


yarn. | 


| ordinary wheels, 


Hargreaves was a | 
| struck him till now, that 
a weaver by trade, and who, in com- | 
side by 
great difficulty in supplying his loom | 
structed a frame, 
tion is precisely that of the spinning- | 


| to the spindles, 


} bile 
in the right direction ; or perhaps, we | 
|a parallel ruler, 


children ; and | 
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| before, but in an upright instead of a 


horizontal position. Hargreaves sur- 
veyed this with mingled curiosity and 


attention ; he expr essed his surprise 


1 loud exclamations, 


a ee 


and continued 
and again to turn the wheel as 
interest 
which no one about him could under- 
stand. He had before attempted to spin 
with two or t hree spindles attached to 
holding the several 
threads between the fingers of the 
left hand, but the horizontal position 
of the spindles rendered the attempt 
ineffectual ; and the thought had not 
if a number 
of spindles were placed upright, and 
side, several threads might 
be spun at-once. He therefore con- 

in one part of which 
were placed eight rovings in a row, 
and in another part a row of eight 
spindles. The rovings, when extended 
were made to pass 
between two horizontal fluted bars of 
wood, forming a clasp, and acting in 
tl place of as many fingers ‘and 
thumbs as there were threads. This 
clasp opened and shut somewhat like 
and when pressed 
together held the threads fast. <A 
certain _portion of roving being ex- 
tended from the spindles to the fluted 
wooden clasp, this was closed with 
the leit hand, and then drawn along the 
horizontal frame to a considerable 
distance from the spindles, the spinner 
at the same time with his right hand 
turning a fly wheel, which caused the 
spindles to move rapidly round. Thus, 
by giving the threads the requisite 
twist, at the same time that they were 
lengthened out, the roving was spun 
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into yarn. The th reads were then | 
thrown off the points of the spindles 
by a slight backward motion; and, 
being pressed down by a “faller,” the 
yarn was then wound upon the spin- 
dles (the ¢ quantity wound | upon each 
spindle being termed a cop”). On 
the clasp being eek to its first 
position, it was again opened by a 
simple contrivance call led a “knocker 
off,” and then a fresh length of roving 
out and spun as b 
The number of spindle 3 mounted 
jenny was afterwards 
from eight to eighty. 
Hargreaves was perfectly satisfiec 
with the success of his invention, and 
would have been content to supply 
his own loom with weft without 
telling his neighbours by what means 
it ror luced ; for he probably 


} 
was drawn 


one incre: 


itv Wa 
su pected that so powerful a rival 
would be regarded with envy and ill- 
will. This secret, however, was 

out through the vanit y. of a 
member of the famil y, who, on a vis 
to a sick friend, boasted of ha wing 
spun a pound of cotton since } 


fo ‘ 
iema 


HARGREAVE’ 


actions proceeded ; but before they | 
came to trial, Hargreaves’ attorney | 
was informed that, previous to the | 
date of the patent, he had, under the 
pressure of poverty,’ mounted and | 
sold several of his machines: this 


| 
| 
being sufficient in law to bar his claim | 
to redress, the attorney abandoned | 


the 
no remuneration 
which at the time 


for an inver ition | 
was really a na-| 


suprise and ill-will ar 


| where he 


| to refuse 
: 


visit shortly before. This was 
noised abroad, and excited 


soon 
much 
nong the spinners, 
that they broke into the poor in- 
ventor’s cottage, destroyed the dreaded 
rival and most of his furniture with 
fire, and even threatened violence to 
Hargreaves himself. This compelled 
him to quit his native village, and 
he removed, in 1768, to N: rtting rham, 
where Mr. Thomas James, a joiner b y 
trade, assisted } him in erecting a small 
-mill upon the aie plax 
spun yarn for the hosiers 
with considerable success 1770 
he a out a patent for his inven- 
tion, which was already beginning to 
. , amon 
I 


splnnl 


known and appreciated 

nant ufacturers, and soon came to be 
exte isively pirated in Lancashi 
therefo re | ions aga 

for daneas s, when a deputatio1 

sent to him with the offer of 
for permission to use 


row ight act 


his machine 
Hargreaves was unfortunately 
this offer, and to d 
sum. This 


advise 


mand 
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tional benefit. He died 1778, not, 
as many writers state, in the deepest 
poverty and distress, for he 

family about 5007. The youn 
only surviving daughter of Hargreaves 
received the sum: of 250/. from the 
“Royal Bounty Fund,” through the 
hands of'the late Sir Robert Peel, then 


left his 


gest and 


actions, and Hargreaves obtained | first Minister of the Crown. 


The 


spinning jenny soon 
through 


zancashire, 


spread 
ied the 


and suppli 
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long-felt deficiency of spinning hands, 
because by its means one woman 
could easily spin as much as had 
been formerly spun by twenty or 
thirty persons with the one-thread 
wheel. 

But the great and increasing de- 

mand for yarn soon reduced the 
spinning jenny to the same circum- 
stances in which the distaff and 
spindle, and the one-thread wheel, 
were previously found ; and the jenny 
was also destined to be superseded 
by more powerful and productive 
machinery, the history of which may 
now be briefly sketched. 


SPINNING BY ROLLERS.— 
ARKWRIGHT, 


In every kind of spinning, whether 
the material be cotton, flax, or wool, 
it is necessary to disentan; gle the 
fibres, draw them out, and lay 
them side by side, before they can 
be twisted into threads. This is 
partially done by carding, by which 
the cotton is combed out into a sort 
of fleecy riband, called a card end, or 
sliver. In this state the fibres are 
very loose, and not laid so parallel 
with each other as they require to be 
in machine spinning. The sliver is 
therefore passed between two or more 
pairs of small rollers placed horizon- 
tally, the upper and lower roller in 
each pair revolving in contact. The 
sliver being put between the first pair 
of rollers, is drawn through and com- 
pressed, whereby a degree of firmness 
is given to it; itis then seized by the 
second pair, and is passed by them to 
the third. Now, if these three pairs 
of rollers all moved round equally fast, 


vo 


the only effect on the sliver would be 
to compress it; its length and sub- 


stance remaining the same as before ; 
but if the second pair of rollers be 
made to revolve three, four, or even 
ten times faster 
is evident that the cotton must be 
drawn out three, 
smaller than when delivered from 
the first pair of rollers. By passing 


the sliver through other pairs of | 


rollers acting on ‘the same principle, 
it is at length properly extended and 
compressed, and the fibres are 
parallel and continuous; the sliver is 


than the first pair, it | 


four, or ten times | 


laid | 
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then connected with a spindle and| doubt whatever on the subject of 
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fly, the rapid revolutions of which 
twist it into a thread, and then wind 
it upon a bobbin. The importance of 
these beautiful contrivances will be 
better seen hereafter; the present 
object being to compote the history 
of the cotton manufacture. 

Sir Richard Arkwright is generally 
named as the inventor of the method 
of spinning by roBers. It has, how- 
ever, been proved that the invention 
was the subject of a patent thirty 
years before Arkwright had even con- 
ceived it. The inventor, it is true, 
does not seem to have been aware of 
the value of his invention, for it was 
abandoned almost as soon as made ; 
it was taken up by another mechanist, 
and again abandoned; it was at- 
tempted a third time, and succeeded ; 
but the success was due in great 
measure to the genius of Arkwright, 
who improved upon the crude idea of 
the invention (which was all that he 
seems ever to have received), and to 
the steady perseverance with which 
he carried out and completed the idea 
amidst difficulties from which most 
men would have turned aside. 

John Wyatt, of Birmingham, about 
the year ge , invented a machine fo 
spinning by rollers on the permet 


| just explained, in which year it was 


patented in the name of Wyatt’s part- 
ner, Lewis Paul, a foreigner. Wyatt's 
name appears only as a witness to the 
specification of the patent, but there 
is evidence that Wyatt was really the 
inventor. Cotton yarn was spun by 
this machine in 1741, and fora year 
or two afterwards ; it was then giver 

up. It was revived again, and a new 

patent taken out by Paul in 1758, but 

the success seems to have been small. 
In 1767, it is said that Highe, or 
Highs, made a machine on similar 
principles ; that he employed a clock- 
maker, named Kay, to assist him in 
the brass work, and that this Kay in- 
formed Arkwright of the invention, 
who immediately took it in hand, and 
with Kay’s assistance succeeded in 
perfecting the machine. 

Whether these particulars are strict- 
ly true as regards Highs may admit of 
some doubt ; for the xy rest simply 
upon the evidence of Hit ghs and Ray 
on a trial in which Arkw right” s patent 
was disputed, in 1785. There is no 
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Wyatt's patent, for the specification is 
still in existence ; and this deprives 
Arkwright of the claim to the original 
invention; but as influence on | 
the progr and prosperity of 
cotton manufacture was all important, 
a sketch of his career may not be un- 
interestins 

ys 

Richar 
}). 
Preston, in 
December r, 
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, 
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Arkwright born 
Lancashire, on the 
He was the young- 
irteen childre h, and, as his 
were poor, 11s educa: ion, as 
was so very humble 
character. He was apprenticed to a 
barber, and at that time was scarcely 
able to write. Little or nothing is 
known of his e arly y years, except that 
in 1760 he set up in business for him- 
self at Bolton, where he either 
covcre xd or read of a chemical process 
for dyeing hair; he therefore beg an to 
travel about for the pt urpos se of collect- 
y hair r, which he dyed and disposed 
wig- makers ; a profitable 
occupati m at ~ that time, when wigs 
were so commonly worn. In 1761 he 
warricd a wife from Leigh, and the 
conuexions he forme din that town are | 
suppose x1 to have led to much of his 


was 


1732. 
est of 
parents ‘ 


may be supposed, 


y 
s 
+ 
ul 


dis- 


ing 
of 
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At any rate, ee ig, 
midst of a manu- 
and Ret: acl 
trom place to piace, he must 
juently a ssed the shifts | 
the weavers were exposed 
for want of a proper supply of yarn, 
and being himself of a mechanical 
turn, his mind would naturally be | 
alive to any hints or suggestions for 
making the existing spinning machi- | 
nery more productive. He was so | 
fond of « a cn mechanics that 
he is said to have injured his business | 
in pursuing the He was engaged 
in attempts to tie the perpetual 
motion, and employed Kay, the clock- 
maker at Warrington, to bend some 
wires and turn some pieces of brass 
for the purpose; this was in 1767. 
During frequent conversations 
with Kay, he became acquainted with 
Highs’ scheme of spinning by rollers, 
and Kay states that he actually showed 
Arkwright a model of Highs’ machine, 
Imperfectly as the principle of this 
machine was as yet developed, Ark- 
wright appears at once to have felt its 
importance ; for he abandoned every- 
thing else, and from this time devoted 


* kn owledg e 
as he did, in the 


facturing 


after 


population, 
1 

about 
have fre 


to which 


hi 
1s 


| the 


| by Sme 


himself with wonderful constancy and 
perseverance to the per it yr al 

completing of the spinning-macl 
He persuaded Kay to join him 
partner, but as servant, and 
him in a bond to serve him a 
t rate of wages. Kay not being 


hine. 
, hot as 
bound 
t a cer- 
vi un 
able to make the whole machine, Ark- 
wright went with him to Mr. Peter 
Atheron, an instrument-maker, and 
asked him to complete but, from 
the poverty of Arky ght’s appearance 
he refused to do so; he agre ] 
o place at Kay’s disposal a st 
and a watch tool-make 
heavier parts of the machine, 
Kay was to the clock-maker’s 
part and the workmen. By 
means Arkwright’s first engine, 
for which he afterwards out a 
patent, was made. Being destitute of 
money to prosecute his invention, he 
went to Preston, h is native pli rce, and 

lied to Mr.Smalle y; the head- master 
of the Free 


Gramn iar School, for 
assistance, who, g 
A 


being convinced of 
the utility of the machine, at 
gave it; and the spinning-machine 
was up in the parlour of th 
school, it 1s 


rd, LOW- 
ever, t hl h 
xr, to make the 
and 
make 
instruct 
these 


took 


once 


fitted 
belongving 
pelongil g 
mentior 
poverty, 


house to the 

ed as a proof of Arkwright’s 

that having to vote at the 

contested election, which occurred 

during his stay in Preston, his ck 

were in so tattered a condition, that a 
| 


Lh ae 
IVMCS 


| number of persons subscribed to put 


him ina decent plight to 
the poll room. 

Lest he should expose himself to 
outcry against machinery which 
had been raised by Hargreaves’ spin- 
ning jenny, Arkwright, “accompanied 
alley and Kay, removed to Not- 
tingham, whither Hargreaves had gone 
before, so that this town became the 
f the two important 
inventions in the cotton manuiac- 
ture. They app! ed to Messi 
W rij the bankers, for a loan 
of money, which was gam d, on 
condition of sharing i: > profits of 
the invention; but as the machine 
| did not advance towards perfection so 
| rapidly as the bankers wished, they 
recommended Arkwright to seek other 
and named Mr. Samuel 


appear at 


nursery of most 


assistz men, 
Need, 
Mr. *Tedediah Strutt, 

nprover and pi 
who, 
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chine, declared it to be an admirable | 
invention, only wanting the better fit- 
ting of some of the wheels to each 

other. Both Need and Strutt im- | 
mediately entered into partnership | 
with Arkwright; the machine was 
soon perfected, and patented in 1769. 

In the specification, he says, that he | 

“had by great study and long applica- 
tion invented a@ new piece of machi- 
nery never before found out, practised 
or used for the making of weft or yarn 
from cotton, flax, and wool; which 
would be of great utility to a great 
many manufacturers, as well as to 
His Majesty’s subjects in general, by 
employing a great number of poor per- 
sons in working the said machinery, | 
and by making the said weft or 
yarn much superior in quality to 
any ever heretofore manufactured or | 
made.” 

The partners now erected a mill at 
Nottingham for the new machines: 
the machinery was at first turned by | 
horses, but this being found too ex- 
pensive, they built another mill, on a | 
much larger scale, at Cromford, in | 
Derbyshire, which was worked by a | 
vater-wheel, and henc e the spinning- | 
machinery was called the wat ter-frame, 
and the yarn oe by it water- 
twist, a name which still continues to | 
be applied to similar yarn. 

The first great and important im- | 
provement introduced by the new 
machine was the production of a firm | 
hard thread fit for warps Linen 
warps were now abandoned, and goods 
woven altogether of cotton were for 
the first time manufactured in this | 
country. Calico, in imitation of the 
Indian fabric of that name, was also 
mace. 

The jenny was well adapted for weft 
spinning, so that the two machines 
were brought into use together, and | 
aided and assisted each other. | 

The effect of these improvements in | 
increasing the trade of the country, 
and multiplying and cheapening cotton 
goods for all classes of the people, 
might have been expected to ensure 
genera, eesnena yaoeee for them. 
It is painful to find that the Lance. | * 
shire manufacturers were the first to | 
oppose Arkwright’s inventions : they | 
combined together and refused to buy | 
his yarns, although admitted -to be 
superior to all others. His manu- 


| 
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facture of calico was becoming every 
day of more importance, but this was 
suddenly stopped, in consequence of 
the officers of Excise refusing to let 
them pass at tHe usual duty of three- 
| pence per yard, insisting upon six- 
| pence, as being Indian goods, although 
manufactured in England : when print 
ed, the goods were paceions alto- 
gether. A very considerable stock of 
goods tht 1s ac cumulat ed, but the ycould 
not be sold, and the orders which were 
received every day could not be ex- 
ecuted. Application to the 
sioners of Excise was without 
The partners, therefore, applied to 
for relief, which, after 
much expense, and in spite of a strong 
opposition of the Lancashire manufac- 
turers, they obtained. An act was 
passed allowing the manufacture of 
calico ; and to distinguish 
Indian or foreign calico, it 


Commis- 
success. 


this from 
was en- 
shall be wove in 
the warp in both selvages, through 
the whole length thereof, three blue 
stripes, each stripe of onethread only,” 
and stamped with the words British 
Manufacto “". 

For some years 


the manufacture 
was hindered by 


the imperfections of 


| the mac hinery’ employed to prepare 


the cotton for the water-frame. Ark- 
exerted himself to improv e 
these machines, and succeeded in mak- 
ing them worthy to be associated with 
ful machine which had cost 
him so much anxiety. Indeed, the 
whole of the cotton manufacture is in- 
debted to him for a large number of 
valuable improvements, if not inven- 
ions; and those who rest his fame 


| solely upon the invention of spinning 


by rollers are but little acquainted 
with his genius. He was the first 
person that ever erected a cotton-mill, 
and formed a distinct idea of all the 
processes that were to be carried on 
within it, He was able, in one view, 


to see all the changes which the fibres 


| ust undergo from the tangled wool 


| to the finished thread, and when any 
| imperfection 


was discovered in his 
yarn, he could in a moment state 
which of the processes through which 

t had gone was the cause of the defeat. 

The < carding of cotton had hitherto 
been performed in a very rude manner 
| by hand-cards, as already described. 
great improvement in this 
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process was the introduction of the | 


used in the woollen 
manufacture. These were of much 
larger size, and one of them being 
fixed to a table, while the other was 
hung from the ceiling, a greater 
quantity of work was produced with 
more ease to the carder. 


“ stock-cards,” 


carding-machine was made by Lewis 
Paul ; 
belongs to Arkwright. 
the various improvements made by 


other men, added some of his own, 


and produced a complete machine, so 


well calculated for the purpose that 
the principle has not been improved 
upon to the press ont day. 

The various admirable contrivances 
of Arkwright will be better under- 
stood when we enter upon the details 
of the manufacture. It will be suffi- 
cient here to state, that in December 
1775, he took out a second patent for 
a series of machines, including card- 
ing, drawing, and roving machines, 
which he claimed as his own. Each 
machine was probably a skilful 
bination of the separate inventions of 
other men; but the effect on the 
cotton manufacture was not the les 
decided. Yarn could now be had in 
any quantity, and at a price | 
than it had ever been known. 
shuttle flew with fresh energy ; weavers 
earned high wages, and fresh spinning- 
mills were erected to supply yarn. 
The fame of Arkwright was com- 
pletely established ; numbers of manu- 
facturers flocked to buy his patent 
machines, or licences to use them. In 
1782, it was calculated that upwards 
of five thousand persons were em- 
ployed in the manufactories of Ark- 
wright and his partners alone. 

The triumphant success of Ark- 
wright excited the jealousy of his 
fellow-manufacturers ; and, as the idea 
was very common in ‘Lancashire that 
he was not really the inventor of the 
various machines for which he had 
obtained patents, many manufacturers 
set up his machine s without ob taining 
his licence. To vindicate his claims, 
he brought nine actions against as 
many persons in 1781. The Lanca- 
shire spinners formed an association 
among themselves to defend these 
actions, only one of which came to 
trial, and that was for infringing the 
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| fined to a single point,—namely, tl 


In 1748, the | 
iirst grand step towards the pre sent | 


= the merit of perfectir iz it | 
He combined , 


| manufacture 


| perity 


| poured in upon him from 
com- | 


The | 


FRIEND. 


second patent. The defence was con- 
the specification or description of the 
invention, which he had enrollededid 
not comply with the terms required 
by law, that it should contain such a 
full and clear account of the invention 
as would enable any one to take ad- 
vantage of it, after the expiration of 
the term for which the patent was 
granted. On this seal a verdict 
was given for the defendant; the 
other actions were then abandoned, 
and thus this profitable patent was 
thrown open to the public. 
Whatever the merits of the 

may be, there can be no doubt that 
the setting aside of the patent was 
a great national advantage ; for the 
soon acquired an extent 
importance which could not 
have occurred had it continued to 
be a monopoly. Arkwright hit nself 
had his full share in the general pros- 
: his numerous concerns were 
managed with great skill, and wealth 


and 


all sides, 
fixed the 
and all other 
spinners conformed to his prices. 
Honours, too, were not wanting. In 
1786 he was appointed high-she riff of 
Derbyshire, and having to present an 
address of congratulation from that 
country to his Majesty King George 
the escape from the 
attempt of Margaret Nicholson on his 
life, he was knighted. He died at 
| his house at Cromfi ford, 3rd of August 
1792, in the sixtie th year of his 
In estimating the character of Ark- 
wright, Mr. Baine ‘s is inclined to think 
that his inventive talents have been 
over-estimated. “In improving and 
perfecting mechanical inventions ; in 
| exactly adapting them to the we 
poses for which they were intended ; i 
arranging a comprehensive system of 
manufacti uring, and in conducting vast 
and complicated concerns, he displayed 
| a bold and fertile mind and consum- 
| mate judgment, which when his want 
| of education, and the influence of an 
| employment so extremely unfavour. 
| able to mental expansion as that of 
his previous life are considered, must 
| have excited the astonishment of 
mankind. * * * The most marked 
traits in the character of Arkwright 
| were his wonderful ard our, energy, 
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Jaboured in his multifarious concerns | 
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| purchase out of his little earnings. 
The machine was completed in 1779. 
“ At the end of the following year,” 
od = 
he says, “I was under the necessity 
of making it public, or destroying it, 
as it was not in my power to keep it 


; and work it; and to destroy it was 


too painful a task, having been four 
and a, half years, at least, wherein 
every moment of time and power of 
mind, as well as expense, which my 
other employment would permit, were 
devoted to this one end, the having 
good yarn to weave, so that to des- 
troy it, I could not,” 

It appears, then, that the object of 
the inventor of this beautiful contriv- 
ance was merely to supply his own 
loom with good yarn ; he took out no 


| patent, and only regretted that public 


curiosity would not allow him to en- 
joy his little invention undisturbed in 
his attic: but the very superior 
quality of his yarn attracted persons 
from all quarters to see how he pro- 
duced it, and they even climbed up to 
his windows to watch him at work. 
He erected a screen to prevent this, 
but the annoyance was so great, that 
he found it impossible to enjoy the 
fruits of his labour in quiet ; he was, 


| therefore, induced to lay the whole 


thing before a number of gentlemen 
and others, who subscribed a guinea 
each to look at it. He thus raised 
about fifty pounds, which enabled him 
to construct another machine, which 
was larger and more perfect than the 
first. 

Crompton’s machine was for some 
time called the “Hall-in-the-Wood 
wheel,” and also the “muslin wheel,” 
because it made yarn fine enough for 
muslins. Indeed, at a time when no 













































































C from five in the morning till nine at | 
> night, and when satin more | 
d than fifty years of age,—feeling that 
d the defects of his education placed 
. him under great difficulties and incon- | 
” & venience in conducting his correspond- 
1- ence, and in the general management | 
of BF of his business,—he encroaghed upon 
a8 his sleep in order to gain an hour each | 
ct OB ay to learn English grammar, and | 
ue BH another hour to improve his writing | 
"CB and orthography.” 
as 
— THE MULE JENNY.—CROMPTON. 
hat While Arkwright was pursuing: his 
was [prosperous course, another untaught | 
the [genius was working in obscurity to 
ent [produce a machine, which, in pro- 
not uctive power and quality of work, | 
to (has rivalled, and even surpassed the | 
self [gwater-frame. 
ros- When the cotton-spinners attempt- 
vere [ged to produce fine qualities of yarn, 
alth (the machines of Hargreaves and Ark- | 
ides, [wright were found to be not well | 
the (gadapted for the purpose. The water- 
‘ther (_tame spun twist for warps; but the 
“ices, [gpull of the rollers broke thread of fine 
Tn ality, while winding itself upon the 
iff of @bobbins. The happy thought oc- 
nt an eurred to a weaver, of the name of | 
that muel Crompton, that by combining | 
eorge fphe principles of the roller spinning 
, the Pf Arkwright with the jenny spinning 
on his (Pf Hargreaves, the objections which 
ed at wppplied to them separately might be 
ugust JB rid of. By a perfectly original 
age. ontrivance this union was effected, 
¢ Ark- [pad the machine resulting from it was 
think fRilled “the mule,” or “the mule] 
> been penny.” Its distinguishing feature 
1g and Bras that the spindles, instead of be- 
ns ; in §Pg stationary as in both the other | 
e pur- hachines, were placed on a moveable | 
Jed ; in M"Tiage, or “mule,” which was wheel- | 
tem of 4 out to the distance of about five | 
ng vast Pt, in order to stretch and twist the | 
splayed bread, and wheeled in again to wind 
.onsum- jp 02 the spindles. | 
is want ( [he author of this invention lived | 
se of an fF 2 beautiful and retired spot near | 
nfavour lton, called Hall-in-the-Wood. He 
that of J not above twenty-one years of| 
od, must JB When he began to think about his | 
ment of vention. He had no sooner formed | 
marked §“ear idea of it in his own mind, than 
kwright e proceeded to execute it himself, 
energy, 8 such tools as he could afford to 





other machinery could produce yarn 
of more than forty hanks to the 
pound, Crompton spun eighties.* 

As Crompton’s invention was not 
protected by any patent, it wasused not 


* Yarn is named after the number of 
hanks, each containing 840 yards, which 
weigh a pound. Jn Crompton’s time,eighty 
hanks to the pound was thought a wonder- 
ful achievement; but such have been the 
improvements in the machinery, that Mr. 
Houldsworth, of Manchester, has produced 
yarn of the number460. So that, 460 hanks 
in the pound, at 840 yards to the hank, 
gives a length of 386,400 yards, or nearly 
220 miles, ‘This, however, is an unusually 
high number ; 300 being the usual limit of 
fineness. 















THE HOME FRIEND. 


a Ge 
HALL-IN-THE-WooD, NEAR BOLTON. 

only by the great manufacturers of his | parliamentary grant of the clear sun 
neighbourhood, but soon by weavers, | of 5,0007. He employed this in estab, 
and also by persons who had no con- | lishing his sons in the bleaching busi. 
nexion with spinning or weaving. ness ; but from various unfortunaté 

Although the mule was thus getting | circumstances they failed, and Cromp. 
did not profit by the inamense advan- | His friend and biographer, Mr. Ken 
tages it was conferring on the manu- | nedy, again exerted himself to rais' 
facturer. In the year 1812, however, | a subse ripton, with which a smal 
some gentlemen of Manchester got up | annuity was purchased ; but he dif 
a memorial to Government, which not live to enjoy it more than tw 
was numerously signed, stating Cromp- | years. He died in the year 1827. 
ton’s claims, and the result was a| 


into extensive use, yet the inventor | ton was again reduced to poverty 


JESUS ENTERING THE CITY OF NAIN. 


Tue first sight which our Saviour saw on entering this town was one ¢ 
sorrow—a funeral. It may be, indeed, that other objects presented the 

selves to His view; people engaged in business or pleasure ; glittering o 
jects to please the senses, such as we commonly see on entering a tow 
The Scripture record, however, makes no mention of these things, b 
singles out, what people in general take little notice of amidst the din an 
glare of a crowded city, a Funeral. People are generally apt to turn the 
eyes away from such a sight, and rather direct them to gay and cheerf 
objects, to whatever is calculated to drive off the gloomy thought, as 

seems to them, of sorrow and death. 

Not so the true disciple of the Lord Jesus Christ. Such an one has learg 
what the Scripture here silently suggests, that underneath the veil of mir 
or business, aching hearts are often hid. However gay and glittering ti 
city which we chance to enter may appear, it is still also the abode of sorrd 
And, as the Lord Jesus passed by the objects which attract the children 
this world, but noticed the funeral procession from which they for the me 
part would turn away; so His true servant ever remembers that “ It 
better to go to the house of mourning than to go to the house of feasting 
.... ‘for by the sadness of the countenance the heart is made better} 
and so * The heart of the wise is in the house of mourning: but the he 
of fools is in the house of mirth.”* 
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